The latest Portrait of Onoto Watanna, Author of “A Japanese Nightingale” and “ The Heart of Hyacinth” 


Onoto Watanna 


WO years ago the name of Onoto Watanna was entirely 
unknown, except to a coterie in Chicago; to-day it is 
known everywhere, and her new volume, The Heart of 
Hyacinth, is one of the most popular books of the sea- 
son. She had written a number of Japanese stories and 
sketches which found their way into the magazines and periodicals 
of the Middle West, and a Chicago firm had published a short 
novel written when she was only nineteen, which, with pardonable 
pride, she is now anxious to forget. Then she wrote A Japanese 
Nightinyale, and with the sum she received for its serial use in 
a woman’s paper, she left Chicago in the spring of 1901, and came 
to New York to take a course in Columbia, and to try her fortune 
in the East. After several rebuffs she found a publisher at last 
for the manuscript she had brought with her, and with the 
publication of a short story in HARPER’s MAGAZINE, other maga- 
zines and periodicals at once opened their pages to her. 
Apart from its exotic flavor and the charm of its novelty, A 


Japanese Nightingale had an inimitable grace and an exquisite 
naiveté which gave the story an alluring and irresistible appeal. 
Not only was it the most charming and delightful story that had 
ever come out of Japan—and it must be remembered that its Japan- 
ese atmosphere had a picturesque and inviting interest—it was 
also an exquisite bit of art by a writer who possessed the essen- 
tial qualities of commanding human interest—sympathy, humor, 
freshness of feeling, together with a dainty fancy. and delicacy ot 
touch which were peculiar to the author. 

A year later The Wooing of Wistaria was published—her first 
attempt at a full-length novel. This book contains some of the 
finest things she has written. The pathos of passion in the love 
scenes between the Shining Prince and Wistaria in the first half 
of the book and at the happy close is felt with a fierce joy and 
poignancy that have led critics to speak of them as a Japanese 
Romeo and Juliet. Some readers have found less interest in the 
conflict between Old and New Japan which fills the second half 
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of the book with a sound of 
war’s alarms that is alien to 
Onoto Watanna’s idyllic art; 
but the picture of the strug- 
gle is drawn with verisimili- 
tude, and has the romance of 
history for those who value it 
in this picturesque form. Even 
so, there is enough of human 
interest in the novel to lend 
it that peculiar attractiveness 
which won the readers of A 
Japanese Nightingale. The 
story has plot and dramatic 
power too; indeed, had not 
The Darling of the Gods an- 
ticipated it, The Wooing of 
Wistaria would have easily 
lent itself to adaptation, and 
made a strong and moving 
play. Here, it may be said, 
that Mr. William Young, who 
adapted Ben Hur to the stage, 
has caught the atmosphere and 
dramatic suggestiveness of A 
Japanese Nightingale with a 
fine sense of fitness and refine- 
ment and poetic justice, and 
has carried out the intention of 
the author with a dexterity and 
dramatic effect of which she 
need not be ashamed. Nor can 
too much be said in praise of 
Miss Margaret Illington’s Yuki, 
which retains all the piquancy, 
the diverting drollery, the naive 
simplicity of the original, with 
an added charm of artistic 
grace and winning personality. 
There has never. been a more 
captivating impersonation of a 
Japanese girl on the stage. 
The Heart of Hyacinth, in 
which the author returns to her 
idyllic manner, is by far her 
best piece of work. As in the 
ease of A Japanese Nightingale, 


the publishers have enhanced the beauty of the work, and added to 
its attractiveness by putting it out in a form that has an esthetic 
value in suggesting the color and atmosphere of the story to the 
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Onoto Watanna in her Library 


eye. The cover design, the il- 
lustrations in color, the tinted 
marginal decorations by Kiyo- 
kichi Sano, a Japanese artist, 
are worthy of the story they 
enshrine. The story itself is an 
interesting study of the heart 
of a child, passing through 
girlhood to that moment of 
awakening womanhood when 
the knowledge of love comes to 
her. The situation is curiously 
complex, but the development 
and treatment of it are sim- 
ple and sincere. The child is 
the daughter of American par- 
entage, left in infancy by her 
dying mother to the Japanese 
widow of an Englishman. The 
widow has a son, who is, of 
course, a half-caste, and the 
boy and girl are like brother 
and sister until he leaves Japan 
to be educated in England and 
to claim his father’s patri- 
mony. Hyacinth has been rear- 
ed as a Japanese child, but the 
time comes when blood tells, 
and the racial instincts rebel 
and conflict with her Japanese 
training and sympathies. Koma 
learns to love her, but in his 
absence, his mother, true to 
Japanese instinct and custom, 
betroths her to a rith young 
native. Then the threads of 
the story become tangled as the 
father of Hyacinth arrives 
from America in search of his 
daughter, led by a clue he has 
received to her existence. 

Not the least element in the 
hold which Onoto Watanna has 
on her readers is her power to 
surprise and to invent new 
turns to the human comedy she 
plays with; and in her fresh 


sympathetic handling of childlife in The Heart of Hyacinth she 
has again proved her fertility of resource to awaken new delights 
in the minds of her already delighted audience. 


Onoto Watanna starting from her Home at Fordham Heights, New York, for a Spin if” her Automobile 
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Books and Bookmen 


By James 


F Mr. Booth Tarkington could add a dramatic quality as 
sensitively organized and as highly developed as his gift of 
subtle humor he might easily become the first writer of com- 
edy in the land, and such a writer of comedy as America has 
not yet produced. But for this imaginative defect he might be 

a successful dramatist to-day, instead of a popular author. The 
spirit of comedy in his work fairly cries out for embodiment on 
the stage. We saw the dramatic possibilities in his work elucidated 
in Beaucaire, even when the fineness of the book was reduced to 
a lower level in the interests of theatrical expediency. The Two 
Van Revels was a most inviting theme of pure comedy which would 
have been a source of delight in the theatre; confined to fiction, it 
became extravaganza and was less convincing. The sprightliness, 
the subtle delicacy, the sportive mirth of comedy are there, but 
in the attempt to humanize the elements of the story its wings 
were bruised; the comedy fails to kindle and penetrate as it 
would have done through the deft touch and simple, direct strokes 
of the dramatist. This judgment must be modified, however, when 
we come to his new story, Cherry, which, as a literary performance, 
is his most artistic and finished achievement. 


It might be said of Mr. Tarkington, as truly as of Mr. Barrie, 
that in the pursuit of comedy he never 
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throwing Cherry into the arms of.her lover wins our good-will 
and gratitude. The adventure of the feigned attack on the high- 
way in the gray dawn of Christmas morning, when Cherry and 
her father are travelling by coach, is a rare piece of comedy, with 
its crowning scene in the inn when the mischief is out and Cherry 
gives Mr. Sudgeberry his final blow by sticking to Fentriss in 
spite of Sudgeberry’s exposure of the comic-opera bouffe part her 
lover had played to win her. “I could only conclude,” is his 


comment, “that she had been bewitched. ... ¢ And may I be rele- 
gated, upon my decease, to the unquenchable conflagration, if he 
did not kiss her with me looking on!” One of the cleverest 


touches comes just at the end. Mr. Sudgeberry, who prided him- 
self on his philosophical cast of mind and leaning toward the- 
ological earnestness, was in the habit of delivering aloud to him- 
self some long passage from the classics just before extinguishing 
his candle for the night. But so perturbed in spirit was he after 
the escapade of Christmas eve and the turn events had taken 
next morning in the inn, that nothing could so clearly indicate 
the unusual state of his mind, when he sought slumber, as the re- 
flection: “I omitted to repeat my customary oration from the 
classics!” - Nothing quite so entertaining of its kind was ever 
written. The illustrations in color, and the dainty form in which 

the book is got up will make it an at- 


repeats himself; with every story he 
springs a new surprise on us. Far 
apart as were Monsieur Beaucaire and 
The Gentleman from Indiana, and 
farther removed from either as was 
The Two Van- Revels, nothing so dif- 
ferent from anything he has written 
could be conceived as Cherry. In no 
other story has he shown himself so 
consummate a literary artist. The 
very manner and style of the work are 
modelled and shaped to the odd con- 
ception of the main character, who 
narrates the tale. Only the pompous 
periods and stilted mannerisms of the 
ridiculous Mr. Sudgeberry could have 
done justice to his fatuous wooing of 
Cherry. Note, too, the smug com- 
placency and_ self-conceit that his 
name suggests—Mr. Sudgeberry! No 
man with such a name could own a 
sense of humor; he is foredoomed to 
credulity and self-ignorance, shut up 
within the prison-house of his own 
mind. For it is impossible to know 
one’s self and place one’s self in any 
true or just relation to the world un- 
less one has a sense of the proportion 
of things, and that comes only by get- 
ting outside of one’s self and seeing 
ourselves to some extent as others see 
us. And without a sense of humor one 
cannot have a sense of proportion. 
But without humor in himself, such 
a one becomes the sport of humor. 
From the moment Mr. Sudgeberry 
with profound importance begins to 
tell us what befell him on “the most 
charming morning of my life in 1762, 
when Miss Sylvia Gray (known as 
‘Cherry’) and I went walking,” the 


traction during the holiday season. I 
should not be surprised if Cherry 
turned out to be Mr. Tarkington’s 
most popular book. 


The Memoirs of M. de Blowitz, 
written by himself, has at last been 
published. No one who knows de 
Blowitz’s record and the quality of in- 
terestingness which he imparted to ev- 
erything he wrote needs to be told that 
this is one of the most interesting and 
readable volumes of journalistic litera- 
ture that has ever been written. It is 
a remarkable fact that there are very 
few Lives of journalists in biographical 
literature. The only notable one that 
I can recall was a biography of James 
Macdonell, Journalist, also a Times 
(London) staff member, written some 
thirteen or fourteen years ago by Dr. 
W. Robertson Nicoll, himself one of 
the foremost living journalists in Lon- 
don. The late Mr. Julian Ralph might 
have written a volume of memoirs 
which would have stood pre-eminent in 
American journalism; but we have to 
be content with the personal rem- 
iniscences and experiences which per- 
colate through his posthumous work, 
The Making of a Journalist, just pub- 
lished. Mr. Ralph has left on record 
in these chapters the results of a long 
and varied career as reporter, war cor- 
respondent, and special writer f the 
various fields of newspaper activity 
which constitute the world of the 
journalist. It is a book that ought to 
be of invaluable service to the tyro, a 
sort of vade mecum to the journalist. 
To-day, when the newspaper ranks are 


reader is no longer conscious of Mr. 
Tarkington, but only of an impish 
comic spirit that scents fine sport and 
cuts a frolicsome caper with its game, 
until, badgered and baffled, “ through 
very love of self,” he comes to a sorry and dishevelled finish. One 
is reminded of Sir Willoughby Patterne of The Eqoist, and of that 
insufferable cad, Mr. Bailey Martin in Mr. Perey White’s novel 
of that name. “Imps have their freakish wickedness in them to 
kindle detective vision,” says George Meredith in his masterpiece; 
“ malignly do they love to uncover ridiculousness in imposing fig- 
ures. Wherever they catch sight of Egoism they pitch their 
camps, they circle and squat, and forthwith they trim their lan- 
terns, confident of the ludicrous to come.” Like The Egoist and 
Mr. Bailey Martin, Cherry is a satire; but as Stevenson said of 
The Egoist, it is a satire of a singular quality, which tells you 
nothing of that obvious mote which is engaged from first to last 
with that invisible beam. One is not in love with Mr. Sudge- 
berry, any more than one is in love with the thing in us which 
he embodies. Sudgeberry, like Willoughby, is an unmanly but a 
very serviceable exposure of the most unlovely traits that lie in 
wait to throttle any one of us. For none is quite free from the 
malodorous bane of self-love. 


But Cherry is more than a satire; it is a charming love-story. 
The sweet, wholesome girlishness of Sylvia Gray, with her love of 
fun and high spirits, saves the story from the depression which 
an angry picture of human faults induces, and turns the saturnine 
wit of its probing point against the squirming victim, whose 
plight fills us with laughter. Mr. O’Donnell is a boisterous figure 
of humor one is not likely soon to forget, and the part he plays in 


Mr. Booth Tarkington 
Author of “ Cherry” 


recruited from college graduates, and 
we hear of special schools and institu- 
tions for the training of journalists, 
it is interesting to read de Blowitz’s 
account of himself: “I never went to 
school, much less to any university. I read and worked but little. 
I walked a great deal. My memory, which all my lifetime has 
been my powerful and precious auxiliary, was formed almost en- 
tirely alone. It was innate and natural. It required no train- 
ing.” At the age of fifteen, after a somewhat rudimentary edu- 
cation, his father decided that he should travel. He was supplied 
with funds and a companion, and started out one morning on foot. 
For five years he travelled through Germany, Russia, Austria, Italy, 
and Switzerland. On his return home, his father told him that 
their fortune was lost and they were ruined. “ You'll have to work 
for your living.” The thought of a gypsy woman he had met on 
the Croatian frontier suddenly flashed across his mind. She had 
foretold his future from his hand. “Oh!” she had exclaimed, 
“I’ve never seen a hand like yours. There’s a fine fate in store 
for you.” “ What is it?” he asked. “ You'll sit down with kings 
and have princes at your table.” So the youth of twenty, undis- 
mayed by his father’s crushing news, smiled and answered: “ All 
right. Don’t you worry yourself about me. I shall be able to earn 
a living. I shall start to-morrow for France, and from there go 
to America.” But he did not start for America. Reaching Paris 
in the height of the political fever of the Republic of 1848, he re- 
mained there. Paris claimed him and held his allegiance to the 
end, that Paris which made him the famous correspondent of the 
London Times. Twelve years, however, had to pass before he be- 
came allied with journalism—twelve years of ripe observation and 
preparation for the career he was to enter upon. The reader must 
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vo to the Memoirs to follow his adventurous course, as exciting and 
oftentimes thrilling as a romance. The boundless egotism and 
splendid bravado of the man come out even in his nonchalant at- 
tempts to belittle himself. For instance, the review of his early 
youth shows, he says, that great results may sometimes spring 
from very slight causes, and that in order to become a journalist 
of note in the world very little is often all that is required—* just 
a pipe to break at the right moment on a journey ”—referring to an 
accident that turned him from amateur mechanics. 


The hideous head of a Kaffir and a deadly assagai on the cover 
of Mr. Edem Phillpotts’s new book almost prevented me from reading 
it. What could the gentle artist of quiet life in Devon and Corn- 
wall have in common with this freak of barbarism? The dedication 
to the brave British and American boys led me to suspect, what I 
soon realized, that the book was not a successor to Children of the 
Mist or Sons of the Morning or The River, but a story of adven- 
ture into the heart of Africa in search of buried gems. The Golden 
Fetich is the book’s title, the fetich being a disk of gold which, it 
developed, was the sacred symbol of a Kaffir tribe, from whom it 
had wandered as far distant as | 
London. The story is one that 
will please boys. Where is the 
boy that does not like to go with 
an author in search of hidden 
treasure? and the more insuper- 
able the difficulties to be over- 
come the better he likes it. But 
we still wait for the publication 
of Mr. Phillpotts’s next Dart- 
moor novel, which is now appear- 
ing serially in England under the 
title of The American Prisoner. 


Barbara Yechton is a writer 
of books for boys and girls who 
has long since found favor with 
young readers. Once in a while 
her stories are written with 
deeper reflection and maturer 
vision, and the result, as in 
Fortune’s Boats and Honor 
D’Everel, is that they are as en- 
jovable to older readers. The 
story of Honor’s brave girlhood 
in her home overlooking the blue 
waters of the Caribbean Sea and 
her subsequent love-affairs is told 
with innate sympathy and under- 
standing of a girl’s heart and 
her struggle with adversity. It 
is a wholesome book, full of de- 
lightful pictures of home life, 
and while inculcating the high- 
est principles of conduct, it nev- 
er sinks to that dull level of 
mediocre sentiment which takes 
the place of genuine feeling in 
so many stories of its kind. It 
ean be heartily recommended— 
as some one said of Mrs. Oli- 
phant’s once-famous novels—for 
home consumption. Another book 
that will be a delight to young 
and old is Rebecca of Sunny- 
brook Farm, by Kate Douglas 
Wiggin. In fact, Mrs. Riggs’s 
books belong to the class that 
may be called ageless. Rebecca 
Rowena Randall—*I am taken 
out of Ivanhoe,” she told Mr. 
Cobb —is_ irresistibly winning. 
Rebecca is decidedly a child of 
precocious individuality, and as 
puzzling to Aunt Miranda, with 
whom she comes to stay to re- 
lieve her mother’s care of a large family, as the proverbial duck- 
ling to the hen. Mrs. Riggs’s delightful humor has never had a 
subject around which it has played to such advantage. Her kncwl- 
edge of the species, girl, has always been amazingly wonderful, 
and the imaginative vivisection of her heart and mind has yielded 
_ immense entertainment in story after story, but her latest por- 
trayal of the child Rebecca is by far the finest thing she has 
achieved. It is the best book she has written, with the exception of 
Penelope’s Progress, and that is saying a good deal. Rebecca’s 
letters to her mother are delicious, especially when she drops into 
verse; 

This town is stilish, gay and fair, 
And full of wellthy riches rare, 


But I would. pillow on my arm 
The thought of my sweet Brookside Farm. 


Or when she writes: “I am going to try for the speling prize 
but fear I cannot get it. I wou!d not care but wrong speling looks 
dreadful in poetry. Last Sunday when I found seraphim in the 
dictionary I was ashamed I had made it serrafim but seraphim 
is not a word you can guess at. . . . Miss Dearborn says use the 
words you can spell and if you cant spell seraphim make angel 
do but angels are not just the same as seraphims.” The distinctive 
merit of Mrs. Riggs’s humor is that it is true; she never allows 
it to run to burlesque, although there is the constant temptation 


Mark Twain retranslating “The Jumping Frog” from 
the French 


to do so. But she knows the value of reserve in literature. And 
below the humor which ripples on the surface—partaking of its 
temper, in fact—there is a boundless sympathy, breaking out here 
and there in unexpected touches of pathos. She has mastered also 
what Pater calls * the little arts of happiness,” and is ever teach- 
ing them to others. Moreover, in none of her books—and I am not 
forgetting The Birds’ Christmas Carol or Patsy—does her mother- 
pity brood so tenderly over child life as it does in Rebecca of Sun- 
nybrook Farm. The “ making of Rebecca,” as her visit to Aunt 
Mirandy was purposed, was a feat worth accomplishing at the 
hands of her creator. 


Simultaneously with the reissue of Mark Twain’s complete 
works in a uniform edition from the press of Messrs. Harper & 
Brothers, there appears a special holiday edition of The Jumping 
Frog, with numerous illustrations by Strothmann. The title-page 
runs: “The Jumping Frog: in English, then in French, then 
clawed back into a civilized language once more by patient, un- 
remunerated toil.” To all this the humorist has further added a 
new “ Note,” which, together with other features, gives the famous 

story a fresh attraction. 


I have been reading two books 
of travel and description lately 
which have interested me exceed- 
ingly. It may be true, as Steven- 
son concluded when hir 
Voyage was ended, that t.« most 
beautiful adventures are not 
those we go to seek, br’ * 
who stay at home are nu: u.ways 
ready to agree with his obiter 
dictum. Likewise we may say 
that when Mr. W. T. Stead de- 
clared that a tree in your neigh- 
bor’s back garden was of more 
interest than a volcano in Japan, 
he was speaking as a mere jour- 
nalist, and ignoring the higher 
uses of the imagination. It were 
a pity, indeed, if this were true. 
One cannot read a book like Jn 
Search of a Siberian Klondike or 
one like Present-Day Egypt with- 
out experiencing an expansion of 
the mind and a broadening of 
one’s sympathies apart from the 
deep pleasure which is taken in 
the travellers’ adventures and the 
fresh facts brought to our knowl- 
edge. The Siberian book is 
“narrated by Washingtoh Van- 
derlip, chief actor, and set forth 
by Homer B. Hulbert.” Mr. Van- 
derlip’s adventure into the frozen 
wilds of Siberia, with which Mr. 
George Kennan made us familiar 
in his early books, was under- 
taken in behalf of a Russian 
syndicate who sent him on an 
expedition to prospect for cop- 
per, sulphur, and gold deposits 
in Kamchatka and northern Si- 
beria. Saul went forth in search 
of his father’s asses, and found 
a kingdom; Mr. Vanderlip went 
out to seek for gold, and nearly 
lost his life in a vain hunt of 
fourteen months to run down the 
rainbow to earth. But it is evi- 
dent that he contrived to gain a 
good deal of amusement and 
sport out of his daring search, 
and his exciting experiences and 
adventures make _ interesting 
reading, and contribute not ua 
little knowledge to our scanty records of the natives with whom 
he spent most of his time. Some of Mr. Vanderlip’s photographs, 
which illustrate the volume, were secured under circumstances that 
make them valuable. He took a number of snap-shots during a 
visit to a convict prison, and that evening at dinner was politely 
but firmly requested by his host, who was the magistrate, to hand 
them over. “ But,” he expostulated, “the plates are still in the 
camera, undeveloped.” The magistrate smiled, but said he need not 
trouble to get them until the morning. Next morning when the 
magistrate smilingly drew out the plates and cracked them, one by 
one, on the corner of the table, he was not aware that he was spoil- 
ing fresh plates. “I tried to look as sad as the occasion seemed 
to demand.” Present-Day Egypt, by Mr. Frederic C. Penfield, is a 
revised and enlarged edition of the same author’s work which ap- 
peared four years ago, and has passed through several editions. It 
is a book on modern Egypt—the Egypt visited by the health or plea- 
sure seeker—and is intended for the general reader. Such chapter 
headings as “ In Fascinating Cairo,” “ The Story of the Suez Canal,” 
“ Great Britain’s Position in Egypt,” indicate the character of the 
volume. “ The Expansion of Productive Peypt by Irrigation” is 
amplified from an article on “The New Nile Reservoir,” which 
appeared in the North American Review last March, when it 
attracted considerable attention. The illustrations are really pic- 
turesque and numerous, 


Drawn by R. Strothmann 
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Indians of the | 
Southwest 


Where they live » and how te get there — their homes, 
handicraft and ceremonies — an intensely interesting 
book of more than two hundred pages — written by 
Gee dorsey, Ph.D., Curator oh A Anthropol 
Field C..umbian Museum, an authority on 

Amerind profusely illustrated with half-tones 

' photos — handsome cover in colors — sent 
anywhere on receipt of fifty cents—valuable for 
schoolroom or library. Address General Passenger 
Office, A. T. & S. F. Ry. Co., Chicago. 


Lakewood 


“* Among the Pines of NeW Jersey 


A Fashionable Fall Resort 


90 Minutes 
from 


New York 


Reached by the 


NEW JERSEY CENTRAL 


Its palatial hotels are famed for their perfect 
cuisine and its sports include all popular pastimes. 


Al ook we application 
M. RT. Gen ral P assenyer Ayent, New York. 


LEADING HOTELS 
New York, N. Y. 


HOTEL EMPIRE 


Broadway and 63d Street, New York City 
TELEPHONE IN EVERY ROOM 
A Family and Transient Hotel 
Rooms $1.50 per day and upwards 
COMBINATION BREAKFAST 


Table Dinner, $1.00 


Restaurant noted for exceiience of cutsine, efficient service, and moderate 
prices. ten to theatres and shops. 


W. JOUNSON QUINN, Prop. 


‘Boston, Mass. 


BERKELEY HOTEL 


Berkeley and Boylston Streets, Boston. Mass. 
EUROPEAN and AMERICAN PLANS 
Modern in every detail. 

Convenient to large Stores, Theatres, and all 
places of interest. 

Ngar Back Bay SrTatTions. 


JOHN A. SHERLOCK. 


PARADISE 


| HARPER’ BOOK NEWS 


THE 
MAIDS OF 


Mr. Chambers creates inimitable heroines. The countess in 7he .\Jatds of 
Paradtse is a glorious woman, fit central figure to such a romance, where fignt- 
ing and intrigue and the plots of the French secret service make every page of 


intense interest. There has been no story of adventure to equal it for vears. 


DR. 


/_LAVENDAR’S 


PEOPLE 

| 

| Mrs. Margaret Deland’s new book of stories concerning Dr. Lavendar and 
the other dwellers of Old Chester seems to have awakened the interest in these 
characters created by the publication of “‘Old Chester Tales.”’ “It will be a 
lump of pure delight to those who have’ aforetime known and loved Old Ches- 
ter,”’ says the New York Daily News. The Chicago 7ribune thinks that “the 
author has done on a small scale what Balzac, Zola, and others have done on a 
larger scale.’ The illustrations by Lucius Hitchcock are in close sympathy 
with the spirit of the text. 


BOOTH 


’TARKINGTON’S 


CHERRY 


Fancifulness of plot, a delicacy of style, a charm of characterization beyond 
anything he has ever done before mark this latest work of Booth Tarkington’s. 
A love story of subtler charm has not appeared for years—nor has its author 
done anything hitherto so delicately humorous. _ 


LADY 
ROSE’S 
DAUGHTER 


Unquestionably this has been the novel of the year. Other books have 
come, achieved popularity, and been superseded by others, but Lady Rose’s 
Daughter has remained head and shoulders above the other novels of the year. 
Truly, in the words of the Commercial Advertiser (N. Y.), “it leads contempo- 
rary fiction.” 


HESPER 


By HAMLIN 
GARLAND 


Hamlin Garland did a notable deed when he chose a New York society 
girl for a heroine and set her down in a rough mining country in the midst of a 
miners’ war. Hesper is a love story where a cowboy worth your knowing 
matches his rough-hewn manliness against the social traditions that hedge in 
his lady’s heart. That battle equals in interest the battle of the mines. 
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